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The  moral  world  is  swayed  and  moved  by  moral 
forces.  And  all  moral  force  comes  from  God,  and  is 
exerted  through  the  instrumentality  of  moral  means, 
and  diffused  through  moral  agents.  Only  moral 
beings  can  be  mediums  or  conductors  of  moral  force ; 
and  this,  too,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  like¬ 
ness  to  the  Governor  of  the  moral  universe.  And 
as  in  nature  the  most  powerful  agents  are  at  the  same 
time  most  silent  and  subtle,  and  least  discernible 
by  the  senses,  so  the  mightiest  moral  forces — those 
which  reach  farthest,  strike  deepest,  endure  longest, 
and  achieve  the  grandest  results,  usually  take  root 
most  silently  in  the  soil  of  our  humanity,  and  are 
least  noticeable,  least  appreciable,  in  the  beginning. 
They  come — these  great  moral  forces — through  men, 
who,  judging  from  immediate  results,  would  seem  to 
have  been  born  before  their  time.  They  are  men  who 
live  and  labor  for  those  that  are  to  come  after  them. 
They  are  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  their  own 
generation.  They  speak ;  but  their  cotemporaries 
are  either  indifferent,  or  laugh  and  jeer  at  what  they 
say ;  or,  at  best,  listen  with  a  kind  of  stupid  stare,  as 
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children  listen  to  one  who  discourses  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Their  words,  unheeded  while  they  live,  con¬ 
tain  wisdom  for  future  generations.  Their  great 
thoughts,  now  cradled  in  a  manger  because  there  is 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn — no  adequate  receptacle 
yet  in  the  popular  heart — will  one  day  have  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Avorld.  Little  comprehended  in  their  own 
times,  they  become  the  world’s  honored  teachers  in 
its  more  advanced  years.  The  truths  they  utter, 
however  desjiised  and  rejected  by  their  own  genera¬ 
tion — condemned  and  crucified  even — are  sure  to  rise 
again  in  after  times  and  breathe  their  blessing  on  the 
world. 

These  are  the  truly  great  men — the  chosen  prophets 
of  God.  Although  they  live  and  labor  for  the  future, 
yet,  properly  s])eaking,  they  belong  to  no  time  in 
particular,  but  to  all  times.  They  proclaim  eternal 
and  universal  truths.  They  penetrate  the  centre  of 
things,  and  announce  universal  laws.  They  address 
the  universal  reason.  And  soon  as  the  smoke  and 
dust,  which  have  temporarily  eclipsed  that  reason, 
are  blown  away,  mankind,  by  common  consent,  claim 
them  as  benefactors,  and  often  crown  them  when 
dead,  with  the  laurels,  which,  when  living,  they  were 
deemed  unworthy  to  wear.  These  are  the  teachers 
and  guides  of  our  race — the  chosen  instruments  of 
God,  through  whom  He  conveys  His  messages  of  love 
and  mercy ;  through  whom  He  labors  to  disperse 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  error  ;  through  whom  He 
seeks,  from  age  to  age,  to  come  down  and  flood  our 
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world  with  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  upper  spheres. 
To  this  class  of  men  belongs  that  extraordinary 
and  much  misunderstood  individual — Emanuel  Swe¬ 
denborg — with  Avhose  character,  claims,  and  teach¬ 
ings,  I  profess  to  have  made  myself  somewhat  familiar, 
and  of  which  I  propose  to  present  here  a  brief 
sketch. 

Slowly,  and  somewhat  reluctantly  it  may  be,  the 
Christian  world  is  coming  to  acknowledge  that  Swe¬ 
denborg  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.  His  true 
place  in  the  theological  firmament  is  but  dimly  ap¬ 
prehended  yet.  His  true  dimensions  are  not  under¬ 
stood  by  one  of  a  thousand.  His  value  as  one  of  the 
great  moral  forces  of  our  times,  is  by  no  means  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  great  majority  of  our  religious  teach¬ 
ers  and  guides.  Yet  he  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
spoken  of  in  intelligent  circles  as  an  impostor  or 
lunatic,  nor  his  claims  treated  with  utter  derision. 
That  day  is  passed.  It  is  not  the  fashion  now,  among 
enlightened  people,  to  think  or  speak  of  Swedenborg 
as  he  Avas  once  thought  and  spoken  of.  Once  he  was 
a  deluded  visionary  ;  now  he  is  the  illustrious  Seer. 
Once  he  Avas  a  convicted  monomaniac ;  now  he  is 
a  difficult  problem — a  problem  Avhich  multitudes  of 
intelligent  people  have  begun  seriously  to  pore  over, 
though  they  have  not  yet  solved.  Fifty  years  ago, 
and  his  works  were  sought  and  read  stealthilv,  as  if 
it  were  a  disgrace — almost  a  crime — in  cultivated  re- 
ligious  circles  to  manifest  the  least  interest  in  such 
works.  Now,  he  is  placed  side  by  side  with  Luther, 
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Chalmers,  Channing,  and  other  representative  men 
of  modern  Christendom. 

These  are  facts  of  some  significance.  How  shall 
we  account  for  them  ?  What  has  wrought  the  won¬ 
drous  change  in  the  general  estimate  of  Swedenborg 
and  his  teachings,  ivliich  the  last  half  century  has 
witnessed  ?  Has  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom 
been  losing,  meanwhile,  its  faith  in  God  and  the  real¬ 
ities  of  an  unseen  world  ?  Has  the  Christian  Avorld 
been  growing  less  and  less  Christian — sinking  into 
profounder  moral  darkness,  or  approximating  a  state 
of  confirmed  lunacy  ?  Or,  is  it  that  the  once  popular 
estimate  of  the  Swedish  Seer  and  his  writings  was  all 
wrong,  and  like  many  other  wrongs,  has  begun  to  be 
seen  and  rectified  ?  This  question  I  will  leave  for 
others  to  deciile. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  born  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  Jan.  29,  1688.  His  father,  who  was  a  Lu¬ 
theran  ]Lshop,  is  described  as  a  talented,  learned, 
and  pious  man,  and  of  most  amiable  private  character. 
Few  men  ever  cherished  a  more  profound  reverence 
than  he,  for  God,  the  Holy  Scrijjture,  and  all  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  ordinances  of  religion.  He  even  went 
to  the  Bible  for  directions  in  regard  to  naming  his 
children;  and  not  finding  there  “a  single  example,” 
as  he  says,  “  in  which  children  have  received  the  names 
of  their  parents  or  forefathers,”  he  scrupulously 
avoided  giving  his  own  children  family  names.  “  I 
have  the  full  conviction,”  he  writes,  “that  only  such 
names  should  be  given  to  children  as  awaken  the  fear 
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of  God  in  them,  and  keep  them  mindful  of  propriety 
and  virtue.”  He,  therefore,  gave  all  his  children 
Bible  names.  And  when  Emanuel  had  reached  the 
age  of  forty,  the  good  old  bishop,  contemplating  his 
son’s  pious  and  useful  life,  writes  : 

“  Emanuel,  my  son’s  name,  signifies  ‘  God  with 
us’ — a  name  which  should  constantly  remind  him  of 
the  nearness  of  God,  and  of  that  interior,  holy,  and 
mysterious  connection,  in  which,  through  faith,  we 
stand  with  our  good  and  gracious  God.  And  blessed 
be  the  Lord’s  name !  God  has  to  this  hour,  indeed, 
been  with  him ;  and  may  God  be  further  with  him, 
until  he  is  eternally  united  with  him  in  his  kingdom.” 

The  bishop’s  views  of  education  were  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  of  his  time.  He  believed  that 
every  man  is  born  with  certain  capacities,  which, 
duly  developed  and  cultivated,  fit  him  pre-eminently 
for  some  particular  employment ;  and  that  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  parents  not  to  strive  to  counteract  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Providence — not  to  endeavor  to  make  their 
sons  lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministers,  when  possibly  the 
Creator  intended  them  for  quite  a  different  sphere  of 
use, — but  rather  to  watch  the  native  tendencies  of 
their  children’s  minds,  and  to  allow  and  encourage 
them  to  pursue  that  particular  occupation  for  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  created.  Accordingly  he 
says  :  “  I  have  kept  my  sons  to  that  [profession]  to 
which  God  has  given  them  inclination  and  liking ;  and 
I  have  not  brought  up  one  to  the  clerical  office,  al¬ 
though  many  parents  do  this  inconsiderately,  and  in  a 
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manner  not  justifiable,  by  ■which  the  Church,  and  also 
tlie  clerical  [order]  suffer  not  a  little,  and  are  brought 
into  contempt.” 

Thus  was  Swedenborg  born  and  nurtured  under  the 
most  auspicious  influences.  He  inherited  talents  of 
the  highest  order — an  excellent  memory,  keen  percep¬ 
tions,  and  a  clear  judgment.  The  greatest  care  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  early  education.  Ilis  youth  was  marked 
by  uncommon  assiduity  and  perseverance  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  history,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  anatomy,  together  with  the  ancient  and 
modern  lanfruages.  And  the  moral  influences  that 
surrounded  him  were  most  benign  and  wholesome. 
Ilis  earliest  lessons  were  lessons  of  piety  and  Chris¬ 
tian  love.  He  hreathed  from  infancy  the  atmosphere 
of  religion.  So  encompassed  was  he  with  heavenly 
influences  from  his  birth,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
angels  talked  with  him  while  yet  a  child. 

He  received  his  academic  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  Avhere  he  graduated  with 
distinguished  honors  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  After 
leaving  the  university,  he  spent  a  few  years  traveling 
in  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  he  Avas  appointed  by  Charles  XII., 
Assessor  Extraordinary  in  the  Royal  Metallic  Col¬ 
lege — at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
in  the  kingdom  of  SAveden — an  office  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  fill  Avith  honor  to  himself  and  entire  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  realm,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  During 
tills  period  he  became  known  throughout  Europe  as 
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one  of  the  most  distingnished  scientific  men  of  his 
age.  We  ai’e  absolutely  amazed  at  the  prodigious 
amount  he  wrote  on  philosophical  and  scientific  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  still  more  amazed  at  the  extensive  and 
varied  learning  that  he  exhibits,  and  the  profound 
philosophical  acumen  indicated  in  the  masterly  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  handled  whatever  subject  he  took  up. 
Not  a  department  of  natm’al  science  did  he  leave  un¬ 
touched.  All  the  kingdoms  of  nature  were  success¬ 
ively  interrogated  by  him,  and  their  hidden  mysteries 
explored  with  an  acuteness  and  penetration  une¬ 
qualed  by  any  other  philosopher  before  or  since  his 
time.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Swedenborg’s  philosophical  works  as  few  others  have, 
testifies  to  their  author’s  literai’y  and  scientific  merits 
in  these  words  : 

“  He  was  deeply  versed  in  every  science — a  first- 
rate  mechanician  and  mathematician — one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  physiologists — a  great  military  engineer  con¬ 
ducting  battles  and  sieges  for  Charles  XII. — a  great 
astronomer — the  ablest  financier  in  the  Royal  Diet 
of  Sweden — the  first  metallurgist  of  his  time,  and  the 
writer  of  vast  works,  which,  even  at  this  day,  are  of 
sterling  authority  on  mining  and  metals.  Then  he 
was  a  poet,  and  a  master  of  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  a  metaphysician  who  had  gone  through 
all  the  long  mazes  of  reflective  philosophy,  and  done, 
besides,  what  metaphysicians  seldom  do,  for  he  had 
found  his  way  out  of  the  mazes  and  got  back  to  reality 
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again.  In  short,  as  far  as  the  natural  sciences  go 
(and  we  include  among  them  the  science  of  mind)  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  say  what  he  was  not,  than 
what  he  was.” 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  speak  of  the  value  of 
his  scientific  works,  nor  to  exhibit  the  important  dis¬ 
coveries  to  which  they  have  led  the  way,  or  the  com¬ 
prehensive  principles  which  they  embody.  But  I  will 
quote  what  a  London  Medical  Review  (the  Forceps) 
said  of  his  Animal  Kingdom,  just  after  its  translation 
into  EnMish  in  1844.  This  will  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  probable  or  possible  value  of  his  philosophical 
treatises  generally.  The  reviewer  says  : 

“  This  is  the  most  remarkable  theory  of  the  human 
body  that  has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  too  !  A  man  whom  we  had 
always  been  taught  to  regard  either  as  a  fool,  a  mad¬ 
man,  or  an  impostor,  or  perhaps  an  undefinable  com¬ 
pound  of  all  the  three.  Wonders  it  seems  never  will 
cease,  and  therefore  it  were  better,  henceforward,  to 
look  out  for  them,  and  make  them  into  ordinary  things 
in  that  way. 

“  We  have  carefully  read  through  both  volumes  of 
this  work,  and  have  gained  much  philosophical  insight 
from  it  into  the  chains  of  ends  and  causes  that  govern 
in  the  human  organism.  What  has  the  world  been 
doing  for  the  past  century,  to  let  this  great  system 
slumber  on  the  shelf,  and  to  run  after  a  host  of  little 
blue-bottles  of  hypotheses,  which  were  never  framed  to 
live  for  more  than  a  short  part  of  a  single  season  ? 
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It  is  clear  that  it  yet  ‘  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.’  The  fact  is,  it  has  been  making  money,  or  try¬ 
ing  to  make  it,  and  grubbing  after  worthless  reputa¬ 
tion,  until  it  has  lost  its  eyesight  for  the  stars  of 
heaven  and  the  sun  that  is  shining  above  it. 

“Emanuel  Swedenborg’s  doctrine,”  continues  the 
same  writer,  “is  altogether  the  widest  thing  of  the 
kind  which  medical  literature  affords,  and  cast  into 
an  artistical  shape  of  consummate  beauty.  Under 
the  rich  drapery  of  ornament  that  diversifies  his  pages, 
there  runs  a  frame-work  of  the  truest  reasoning. 
The  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  principles,  far  exceeding 
in  intellectual  wealth,  and  surpassing  in  elevation, 
the  finest  efforts  of  Lord  Bacon’s  genius.  It  treats 
of  the  loftiest  subjects  without  abstruseness,  being  all 
ultimately  referable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Unlike  the  German  transcendentalists,  this  gifted 
Swede  fulfills  both  the  requisites  of  the  true  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  he  is  one  to  whom  the  lowest  things  ascend, 
and  the  highest  descend,  who  is  the  equal  and  kindly 
brother  of  all. 

“We  opened  this  book  with  surprise,  a  surprise 
grounded  upon  the  name  and  fame  of  the  author,  and 
upon  the  daring  affirmative  stand  which  he  takes  in 
limine  ;  we  close  it  with  a  deep-laid  wonder,  and  with 
an  anxious  wish  that  it  may  not  appeal  in  vain  to  a 
profession  which  may  gain  so  much,  both  morally, 
intellectually,  and  scientifically,  from  the  priceless 
truths  contained  in  its  pages.” 

Then  the  spirit  of  his  philosophical  works  is  most 
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charming.  They  everywhere  breathe  an  odor  that 
seems  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth.  You  never  find 
in  his  pages  anything  that  shocks  the  finest  religious 
sensibility.  Everywhere  throughout  his  writings  a 
profoundly  religious  spirit  greets  you,  sweeter  than 
the  perfume  from  a  garden  of  flowers.  This  spirit  is 
the  very  life-blood  of  his  philosophy,  and  imparts  to 
it  a  perennial  warmth,  freshness,  fragrance,  and  vigor. 
However  he  discourses  upon  natural  phenomena,  God 
seems  to  be  in  all  his  thoughts.  Ynd  he  never  per¬ 
mits  you  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  Deity,  as  the 
primary,  living,  and  ever-present  Cause  of  all  effects 
in  nature,  let  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  cant, 
and  of  all  cant  jihrases.  He  utters  never  a  syllable  as 
if  to  let  you  see  what  a  religious  man  he  is.  You  feel 
that  what  he  says  flows  from  a  profoundly  humble 
and  reverential  spirit,  and  you  cannot  read  him  much 
V  ithout  having  your  own  soul  drawn  into  sympathy 
with  his — without  becoming  more  devout  and  reveren¬ 
tial  yourself.  An  undevout  philosopher  was  to  his 
mind  an  impossibility — a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Without  the  utmost  rev^erence  for  the  Supreme 
Being,”  he  says  in  the  Principia,  “no  one  can  be  a 
complete  and  truly  learned  philosopher.  True  phi¬ 
losophy  and  contempt  of  the  Deity  are  two  opposites. 

A  eneration  for  the  Infinite  Being  can  never  be  sepa- 
1  ated  from  philosophy;  for  he  who  fancies  himself 
wise  whilst  his  wisdom  does  not  teach  him  to  acknow-  * 
ledge  a  Divine  and  Infinite  Being;  that  is,  he  wdio  * 
thinks  he  can  possess  any  wisdom  without  a  knowledo-e 
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and  veneration  of  the  Deity,  has  not  even  a  particle 
of  wisdom.” 

And  he  was  himself  a  living  and  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  his  own  sayings,  that  “  true 
philosophy  leads  to  the  most  profound  admiration  and 
adoration  of  the  Deity;”  and  “the  more  profound  is 
any  man’s  wisdom,  the  more  profound  will  be  his 
veneration  of  the  Deity.” 

And  how  well  he  understood  the  mental  conditions 
essential  to  a  successful  inquiry  after  even  scientific 
truth!  In  his  Prologue  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  after 
speaking  of  the  importance  of  cherishing  “an  innate 
love  of  truth,”  and  “an  eager  desire  of  exploring  it,” 
he  adds :  “Above  all,  it  behoves  the  mind  to  be  pure, 
and  to  respect  universal  ends,  as  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  and  thereby  the  glory  of  God;  truth  is 
then  infused  into  our  minds  from  its  heaven,  whence, 
as  from  its  proper  fountain,  it  all  emanates.” 

Swedenborg’s  mind  was  not  a  mere  treasure-house, 
or  depository  of  dry  facts  and  dead  learning;  but, 
like  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  it  made  every 
speck  of  knowledge  subserve  some  useful  end.  lie 
was  eminently  a  practical  man.  lie  did  not  stand 
aloof  from  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world,  as  if  they 
were  beneath  his  regard;  but  he  applied  the  force  of 
his  inventive  genius  to  improve  the  economies  and  in¬ 
crease  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  social  life. 
He  did  not  deem  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher  to  write  treatises  on  the  Swedish  currency;  the 
construction  of  chimneys,  docks  and  dykes ;  the 
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smelting  of  iron  and  copper;  nor  to  make  drafts  of 
furnaces  with  Ins  own  hands.  Nor  did  he  feel  as  if 
it  were  stooping  to  do  these  things;  and  it  ■was  not. 
He  ■was  the  truer  philosopher — the  greater  man — for 
this.  So  Ave  all  thiidc  and  feel;  and  Ave  cannot  help 
loA'ing  liim  the  more  ardently  on  account  of  it.  He 
regarded  use  as  the  end  of  all  science,  all  learning,  all 
})hilosophy,  all  doctrine;  and  Avas  himself  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  heautilul  illustration  of  his  great  doctrine  of 
uses.  He  was  not  miserlg,  therefore,  in  respect  to  his 
intellectual  possessions,  but  liberal  as  the  sun  and  ex- 
pansi\m  as  the  air.  His  mind,  like  some  beautiful 
and  Avell-Avatere<l  garden  eAww  SAvept  hy  Amrnal  breezes 
and  Avarmed  hy  a  tropical  sun,  Avas  full  of  green  and 
living  things,  Avhich  greAV  and  blossomed  and  bore 
fruit  perennially,  and  shed  their  fragrance  on  all 
around.  In  the  garden  of  his  soul  it  Avas  ahvays 
summer-time. 

bAvedenhorg  Avas  a  man  of  serene  temper,  simple 
and  unpretending  manners,  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
deportment,  and  of  a  large,  generous  and  truly  ca¬ 
tholic  spirit;  sustaining,  throughout  the  Avhole  course 
of  his  life,  a  character  for  rare  AA’isdom,  integrity, 
sobriety  and  virtue,  and  an  ardent  devotion  to  lofty 
and  useful  ends.  Interspersed  among  his  manuseripts, 
and  found  after  his  death,  AA’ere  the  folloAA’ing  rules 
Avhich  he  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  his  OAvn  con¬ 
duct  : 

1.  “To  read  often  and  meditate  well  on  the  Word 
of  the  Lord. 
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2.  “To  be  always  resigned  and  contented  under 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence. 

3.  “To  observe  in  everything  a  propriety  of  be¬ 
havior,  and  always  to  keep  the  conscience  clear  and 
void  of  offense. 

4.  “To  obey  what  is  ordained: — to  discharge  with 
fidelity  the  functions  of  my  employment  and  the 
duties  of  my  office,  and  to  render  myself  in  all  things 
useful  to  society.” 

How  few,  how  brief,  how  simple  are  these  rules ! 
Yet  what  volumes  of  wisdom  do  they  contain  !  How 
worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  door¬ 
posts  of  every  man’s  house — engraven  in  characters 
of  living  light  on  the  tablet  of  every  human  heart ! 
And  how  admirably,  too,  were  these  rules  illustrated 
in  their  author’s  own  life! 

It  were  natural  to  suppose  that  such  transcendent 
wisdom,  and  excellence  of  character  would  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  his  cotemporaries;  and  they  did 
not.  Dr.  Messiter,  an  eminent  London  physician, 
and  personal  acquaintance  of  Swedenborg’s,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  Edinburg,  says  of  him:  “There  are  no 
parts  of  mathematical,  philosophical,  or  medical  know¬ 
ledge,  nay,  I  believe  I  might  justly  say,  of  human  liter¬ 
ature,  to  which  he  is  in  the  least  a  stranger ;  yet  so 
totally  insensible  is  he  of  his  own  merit,  that  I  am 
confident  he  does  not  know  that  he  has  any;  and,  as 
himself  somewhere  says  of  the  angels,  he  always  turns 
away  his  head  on  the  slightest  encomium.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
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with  him  for  several  years — himself  a  man  of  deep 
piety,  says:  “The  great  Swedenborg  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  humility.  He  was  of  a  catholic  spiiit,  and 
loved  all  good  men  of  every  church,  making  at  the 
same  time  all  candid  allowance  for  the  innocence  of 

involuntary  error . I  have  found  him  to  be  the 

sound  divine,  the  good  man,  the  deep  philosopher,  the 
universal  scholar,  and  the  polite  gentleman. 

Carl  Kobsam,  the  director  of  the  bank  of  Sweden, 
■who  also  kneiv  him  well,  and  was  often  at  his  house, 
says : 

“He  loved  truth  and  justice  in  all  his  feelings  and 
actions.  He  was  not  only  a  learned  man  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  but  a  man  so 
distinguished  for  wisdom  as  to  be  celebrated  thiough- 
out  Europe;  and  also  possessed  a  propriety  of  manners 
that  rendered  him  everywhere  an  honored  and  accept¬ 
able  companion.  Thus  he  continued  to  old  age, 
serene,  cheerful  and  agreeable,  with  a  countenance 
always  illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  uncommon 
genius.” 

Another  cotemporary  and  acquaintance  says  of 
him : 

“He  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  could  impose  on 
no  one;  he  always  spoke  the  truth  in  every  little 
matter,  and  would  not  have  made  any  evasion  though 

his  life  had  been  at  stake. 

And  such  we  find  to  be  the  uniform  testimony  of 
all  who  knew  him  intimately,  in  regard  to  his  wisdom, 
learning,  genius  and  virtue.  During  his  life  he  re- 
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ceived  many  marked  demonstrations  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  scholars  of  his 
time.  Ilis  name  was  enrolled  among  the  academicians 
of  Upsal,  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg.  His  society 
was  sought  by  the  learned  men  of  his  own  and  of 
foreign  countries.  He  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity 
and  friendship  with  the  king  and  nobility  of  Sweden ; 
and  at  the  time  he  resigned  his  office  of  Assessor,  he 
was  offered  a  higher  degree  of  rank,  and  other  privi¬ 
leges  under  government,  all  of  which  he  declined, 
through  fear,  as  he  said,  that  their  acceptance  might 
be  the  occasion  of  inspiring  him  with  pride. 

Such  was  the  man,  who  (as  I,  and  thousands  wiser 
than  I,  believe)  was  prepared  and  ordained  of  God 
for  one  of  the  sublimest  of  human  missions.  And  if 
Infinite  Wisdom  ever  designed  to  reveal  unto  men  the 
spiritual  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  arcana  of 
the  Spiritual  World,  and  if  a  human  instrument  were 
needed  for  this  purpose,  where  shall  we  find  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  great  names  which  history  fur¬ 
nishes,  one  more  worthy  of  this  high  office?  Where 
shall  we  look  for  one  whom  the  Father  of  lights  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  choose?  Where  one,  whose 
character  bears  more  conspicuously  the  impress  of 
Heaven — whose  lamp  wms  lighted  at  a  holier  fire,  or 
whose  heart  from  childhood’s  blossoming  years,  clung 
closer  to  the  bosom  of  his  God? 

In  1743,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  Swedenborg  re¬ 
linquished  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and,  for  the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  life — a  period  of  twenty-seven  years — ■ 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Theology.  At  this 
time  commenced  what  is  termed  his  illumination. 
This  new  function,  if  we  may  take  his  own  account  of 
the  matter,  was  not  sought  by  him,  but  was  one  to  which 
he  felt  himself  called  by  a  Voice  that  he  dared  not 
disobey.  In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley,  written 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  after  briefly  answering 
the  Doctor’s  in(|uiries  concerning  his  birth,  family, 
offices,  honors,  &c.,  he  adds: 

“Dut  I  regard  all  that  I  have  mentioned  as  matters 
of  respectively  little  moment;  for,  what  far  exceeds 
them,  I  have  been  called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord 
Himself,  who  most  graciously  manifested  Himself  to 
me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1743,  when  he  opened  my 
sight  to  a  vicAv  of  the  spiritual  Avorld,  and  granted  me 
the  privilege  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels, 
Avhich  I  enjoy  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I  began 
to  print  and  publish  various  arcana  that  have  been 
seen  by  me,  or  revealed  to  me,  as  respecting  heaven 
and  hell,  the  state  of  man  after  death,  the  true  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  AFord,  with 
many  other  matters  conducive  to  salvation  and  true 
Avisdom.” 

In  many  parts  of  his  Avritings  he  reiterates  the 
same  thing,  and  often  in  the  most  emphatic  and  solemn 
manner.  In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  SAveden,  on  the 
subject  of  the  persecution  which  he  had  received  from 
some  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  his  writings,  he  re¬ 
marks  Avith  characteristic  simplicity  and  boldness: 
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“When  my  writings  are  read  with  attention  and 
cool  reflection,  (in  which  many  things  are  to  be  met 
with  hitherto  unknown)  it  is  easy  enough  to  conclude 
that  I  could  not  come  to  such  knowledge  hut  by  a  real 
vision  and  converse  with  those  who  are  in  the  spiritual 
wmrld.  I  am  ready  to  testify  with  the  most  solemn 
oath  that  can  be  olfered  in  this  matter,  that  I  have 
said  nothing  but  essential  and  real  truth,  without  any 
mixture  of  deception.  This  knowledge  is  given  to  me 
by  our  Saviour,  not  for  any  particular  meidt  of  mine, 
but  for  the  great  concern  of  all  Christians’  salvation 
and  happiness.” 

And  in  declarations  of  this  sort  did  he  persist  till 
the  last  moment  of  his  earthly  existence.  The  Swe¬ 
dish  clergyman  who  visited  him  just  before  his  death, 
(which  occurred  in  London,  March  29,  1772,  and  was 
occasioned  by  a  paralytic  stroke)  urged  him  to  recant 
either  the  whole  of  what  he  had  written,  or  such  parts 
as  were  not  true,  telling  him  that  “he  had  now  no¬ 
thing  more  to  expect  from  the  world  which  he  was  so 
soon  about  to  leave  forever.”  “Upon  hearing  these 
words  from  me,”  he  says,  “Swedenborg  raised  him¬ 
self  half  up  in  his  bed,  and  placing  his  sound  hand 
upon  his  breast,  said  ivith  great  zeal  and  emphasis, 
‘As  true  as  you  see  me  before  you,  so  true  is  every¬ 
thing  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  could  have  said  more, 
had  I  been  permitted.  lYhen  you  come  into  eternity, 
you  will  see  all  things  as  I  have  stated  and  described 
them,  and  we  shall  have  much  to  discourse  about  with 
each  other.’  ” 
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His  theological  writings  are  voluminous— more  so 
even  than  his  philosophical.  Altogether  they  would 
make  about  thirty  octavo  volumes  of  five  hundred 
pages  each;  or  fifteen  thousand  closely  printed  octavo 
pages.  The  larger  portion  of  them  is  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  unfolding  of 
its  spiritual  sense.  He  takes  the  same  hold  affiima- 
tive  stand  in  his  Theology  as  in  his  Philosophy— every- 
Avhere  displaying  the  same  dignified  calmness  and 
composure,  the  same  absence  of  all  anxiety  as  to  the 
reception  his  writings  might  meet  with,  the  same  uncon¬ 
cern  as  to  what  opinions  people  might  form  of  himself, 
and  whether  his  disclosures  would  be  believed  or  not. 
Nor  does  he  anywhere  exhibit  the  slightest  sign  of  a 
natural  ambition  to  acquire  for  himself  a  name,  or  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  Sect.  So  far  from  this, 
I)r.  Hartley  says:  “His  voluminous  writings  in  di¬ 
vinity  continued  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  be 
anonymous  puhUcations ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  owing  to  my  remonstrance  with  him 
on  this  subject,  that  he  was  induced  to  prefix  his  name 
to  his  last  work.”  And  Carl  Robsam  says:  “It  was 
remarkable  that  Swedenborg  never  attempted  to  make 
proselytes,  nor  ever  pressed  upon  any  one  his  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  Word. 

Nor  was  he  influenced  by  any  love  of  pecuniary 
emolument.  No  man  was  ever  freer  than  he  fiom 
everything  like  a  selfish  love  of  the  world.  He  never 
realized,  nor  sought  to  realize,  any  pecuniary  profit 
from  his  voluminous  works  on  theology.  His  London 
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publisher  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the-  Arcana  Coe- 
lestia,  after  stating  that  the  author  had  been  to  an 
expense  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  this  work,  adds:  “He  gave  express  orders 
that  all  the  money  that  should  arise  in  the  sale  of  this 
large  work,  should  be  given  towards  the  charge  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  so  far  from  desir¬ 
ing  to  make  a  gain  of  his  labors,  that  he  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  one  farthing  back  of  the  four  hundred  pounds 
he  has  expended.” 

It  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  these  pages  to  give 
a  complete  and  detailed  view  of  Swedenborg’s  theo¬ 
logical  system.  To  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
would  require  a  clever  volume.  I  shall  aim  only  to 
present  in  a  general  way  a  few  of  its  more  prominent 
features  and  distinguishing  characteristics. 

And  concerning  his  system  as  a  whole,  I  remark, 
fii’st,  that  it  is  grand,  symmetrical,  consistent,  and 
coherent  throughout.  It  covers  the  entire  field  of 
theological  and  religious  inquiry;  and  all  its  parts  are 
in  complete  harmony  Avith  each  other.  What  he 
teaches  on  one  subject  is  found  to  tally  Avith  what  he 
teaches  on  all  others;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  be  the 
very  thing  that  is  logically  required  by  his  teaching 
on  other  subjects.  So  that,  Avhoever  admits  any  one 
of  his  doctrines,  if  he  push  his  investigations  far 
enough,  will  find  himself  compelled  by  a  strict  logical 
necessity  to  admit  substantially  all  the  rest.  His 
system,  therefore,  has  the  merit  of  harmony  and  con¬ 
sistency. 
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I  observe,  second,  tliat  bis  tbeological  writings  claim 
to  be  a  new  and  divinely  autborized  revelation,  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  in  tbe  upbuilding  of  a  new  Christian 
cburcb  referred  to  in  tbe  Apocalypse  under  tbe  desig¬ 
nation  of  tbe  Holy  City  New  Jerusalem.*  Not  a 
new  revelation  to  set  aside  or  supersede  tbe  Holy 
Scripture,  but  to  belp  us  tbe  better  to  understand  tbe 
Scripture — to  unfold  for  us  its  bigber  and  truer  mean¬ 
ing,  and  to  disclose  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  grand  real¬ 
ities  of  tbe  spiritual  world.  To  unfold  tbe  spiritual 
sense  of  God’s  Word,  and  to  reveal  tbe  arcana  of  tbe 
other  world,  such  as  tbe  state  of  man  after  death,  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  final  judgment,  and  the  true 
nature  of  heaven  and  bell,  this  is  claimed  by  Swe¬ 
denborg  as  bis  great  mission.  This  is  what  be  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  been  especially  prepared  and  commis¬ 
sioned  to  do. 

Conformable  to  this  claim,  one  of  tbe  distinguishing 
features  of  bis  theology,  and  that  which  pervades, 
shapes,  and  gives  color  to  the  whole,  is  tbe  kind  and 
degree  of  inspiration  which  he  attributes  to  tbe  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  tbe  peculiarity,  as  he  alleges,  in  tbe 

«•  According  to  Swedenborg,  a  city  denotes  a  church  in  respect  to  its 
doctrine.  Therefore  by  “the  Holy  City  New  Jerusalem”  is  denoted 
that  system  of  doctrines  now  revealed,  whereby  a  new  church  is  to  be 
built  up,  or  a  new  and  holier  and  heavenlier  state  of  mind  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  among  all  the  churches  in  Christendom.  This  city  was  seen  com¬ 
ing  down  from  God  out  of  heaven;  and  thereby  was  represented, 
symbolically,  the  truth,  that  this  new  doctrinal  system  is  not  the  result 
of  mere  human  labor  or  ingenuity,  but  that  it  comes  from  the  Lord  out 
of  heaven — that  it  is  such  doctrine  as  is  believed  in  heaven,  and  such  as 
is  revealed  in  the  internal  or  heavenly  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scripture. 
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style  of  its  composition.  He  maintains  its  plenary 
divine  inspiration,  and  holds  that  it  is  strictly,  and 
without  qualification,  the  Word  of  God.  He  insists 
that  the  Word  was  never  meant  to  instruct  mankind 
in  the  facts  of  natural  science,  or  the  laws  of  the  out¬ 
ward  physical  universe ;  but  that  it  was  given  to  teach 
us  concerning  spiritual  things;  such  as  the  character 
of  God  and  our  relation  to  Him;  the  nature  and  re¬ 
ality  of  the  spiritual  world ;  the  condition,  capabilities, 
and  wants  of  the  human  soul;  the  laws  of  our  inner 
spiritual  life.  Through  the  blinding  influence  of  sin, 
man  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  things  which  it  most 
concerned  him  to  know.  He  lost  all  knowledge  of  his 
own  inner  and  superior  life — all  perception  of  the 
laws,  and  of  the  higher  capabilities  and  wants,  of  his 
own  soul.  It  was  this  loss,  therefore,  that  rendered 
a  divine  revelation  necessary.  What  else,  then,  hut 
spiritual  things — God,  the  soul,  immortality,  redemp¬ 
tion,  regeneration,  retribution,  sin,  holiness — can  the 
Bible,  when  understood  according  to  its  true  sense, 
have  been  given  to  teach  us?  Yet  ive  know  that  it 
appears  to  treat  much  of  merely  natural  things.  We 
know  that  it  abounds  in  the  mention  of  times,  places, 
persons,  things,  and  events  belonging  to  this  natural 
world.  But,  according  to  Swedenborg,  all  these  na¬ 
tural  things  are  symbolic.*  They  all  have  a  spiritual 

*-This  truth,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Swedenborg,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
hook  of  Divine  symbols,  is  recognized  by  many  learned  Biblical  scholars 
and  pious  Christian  authors.  In  a  late  interesting  and  able  article  on 
“Symbols  of  Thought,”  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Adams,  we  find  such  passages  as 
the  following:  “The  Bible  is  a  book  of  symbols, — -not  word-symbols 
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signification.  So  tliat,  ivitliin  or  above  the  apparent 
sense  of  Scripture,  wliicli  lie  calls  the  natural  or  literal 
sense,  he  recognizes  a  higher  meaning,  which  he  calls 
the  internal  or  spiritual.  This  higher  or  spiritual 
sense,  he  says,  is  to  that  of  the  letter,  as  the  soul  is 
to  the  body :  and  it  dwells  in  every  part  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  Word,  as  the  soul  dwells  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  As  the  body  without  the  soul  is  dead,  so  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word,  apart  from  the  spiritual,  is 
dead  also.  As  the  body  derives  all  its  life  and  strength 
from  the  indwelling  soul,  so  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word  receives  its  vitality  and  power  from  the  spiritual 
sense.  And  as  the  body  is  the  normal  outbiith  of  the 
soul  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  and  corresponds  with  it 
as  an  effect  with  its  producing  cause,  so  the  literal 

only,  but  types,  scenes,  visions,  and  life-symbols.  As  a  -whole  it  ex¬ 
presses  the'  love  and  wisdom  and  purpose  of  God.”— “  The  Tabernacle 
was  a  symbol  of  God's  presence  and  dwelling-place.  The  Temple,  with 
all  its  varied,  spacious,  rich  apartments,  and  its  furniture,  was  a  sublime 
symbol  of  heaven  and  its  worship.  The  bondage  of  Israel,  their  release, 
their  march  through  the  Red  Sea,  their  wanderings,  their  miraculous 
supply  of  manna  from  heaven,  and  of  water  from  the  smitten  rock, 
their  passage  over  .Jordan  and  entrance  into  Canaan,  prefigured,  sym¬ 
bolized  a  grand  spiritual  history— the  rise,  progress,  and  completeness 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Even  the  men  of  that  age  were  living  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  God-man."— “The  poetry  of  the  Bible,  indeed  all  poetry,  is 
symbolic.  Nature  is  made  to  express,  by  her  fields,  her  forests,  her 
mountains,  seas,  and  rivers,  sublime  religious  truths.” — “The  promise 
of  Christ’s  dominion  over  the  nations  is  another  of  these  divine  sym¬ 
bols  that  embodies  the  history  of  ages.”— “The  prophetic  symbols  of 
the  Bible  are,  perhaps, most  beautiful,  sublime,  and  mysterious.”  “The 
great  Teacher  employed  symbols,  because  he  could  thereby  more  fully 

convey  His  thoughts  to  men.  .  .  .  The  apostles  do  not.  in  their  epistles, 

imitate  our  Lord,  but  they  do  expound  and  apply  the  Old  Testament 
symbols.”— Nee  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1862. 
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sense  of  the  "Word  is  tlie  normal  outbirth  of  the  spir¬ 
itual,  and  corresponds  with  it  in  like  manner.  And 
as  the  body  and  soul  are  united  by  correspondence, 
the  one  being  filled  with  and  pervaded  by  the  other, 
so  the  literal  and  spiritual  senses  of  the  Word  are 
united  in  like  manner,  the  former  being  the  appropri¬ 
ate  receptacle  or  Divine  medium  of  the  latter. 

This  idea,  however,  of  a  spiritual  sense  to  all  jiarts 
of  the  Scripture  was  not  original  with  Swedenborg. 
It  was  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church 
— believed  and  taught  by  nearly  all  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers.  But  the  Fathers  had  no  recognized 

O 

rule  for  unfolding  this  inner  sense.  Each  one’s  own 
fancy  or  spiritual  perception  was  his  only  guide.  A 
hundred  different  expositors,  therefore,  might  give 
you  as  many  different  expositions  of  the  same  text. 
But  Swedenborg  not  only  teaches  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  sense,  but  he  gives  us  the  rule  by  which  this 
sense  is  to  be  elicited.  The  science  of  correspon¬ 
dences — which  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  pretty  con¬ 
ceit  or  mere  human  invention,  but  has  its  foundation 
in  the  very  constitution  of  things,  and  is  exact  as  the 
science  of  mathematics — this  science,  he  says,  is  the 
grand  key  to  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible. 
And  this  key,  every  one,  who  is  sufficiently  familiar 
with  it,  may  apply  for  himself.  And  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  expositors,  equally  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  key, 
will  thereby  arrive  at  substantially  the  same  spiritual 
sense  of  any  text;  just  as  a  hundred  different  trans¬ 
lators,  equally  versed  in  the  original  languages  of  the 
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Bible,  Avill  give  substantially  the  same  literal  meaning 
to  tbe  same  text.  There  is  little  room,  then,  foi  the 
play  of  fancy  in  this  matter.  Fancy  may,  indeed,  pio- 
vide  the  dress  for  the  spiritual  sense.  It  may  array 
it  in  apparel  more  or  less  rich  and  attractive.  But  it 
has  as  little  to  do  ivith  the  substance  of  that  sense  as 
it  has  with  the  rendering  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  into 
English,  or  with  the  results  of  a  chemical  experi¬ 
ment. 

According  to  Swedenborg,  then,  the  Scripture  is 
divine  throughout— divine  to  the  very  ultimates— 
divine  in  its  structure  as  Avell  as  in  its  substance.  It 
differs  from  all  human  productions  in  the  style  of  its 
composition,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
It  infinitely  transcends  them  all,  as  tlie  Avorks  of  God 
infinitely  transcend  the  Avorks  of  man.  And  as  in 
nature  the  greatest  Avonders  are  not  obvious  at  first 
view— lie  never  upon  the  outside— but  the  deeper  we 
descend  beneath  the  surface,  the  more  we  analyze,  the 
farther  Ave  penetrate  into  the  interior  structure  of 
God's  AVorks,  the  more  Avonderful  and  perfect  do  we 
find  them;  so,  precisely,  is  it  in  regard  to  the  Avritten 
Word.  God’s  Word — I  am  giving  you  Swedenborg  s 
Plea — is  literally  Avhat  the  apostle  declares  all  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  be — theopnexistos — God-breathed.  It  is  so 

constructed  that  the  Divine  can  dwell  in  it  in  all  full¬ 
ness,  as  in  seeds  and  germs,  in  suns  and  planets,  and 
all  things  else  in  the  realms  of  Nature.  It  is  this, 
pre-eminently,  which  stamps  it  with  the  impress  of 
divinity.  It  is  this  Avhich  makes  it  God’s  Word,  and 
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a  divine  medium  of  man’s  conjunction  ivitli  liis  Maker. 
It  is  this  which  gives  it  its  quickening  and  transform¬ 
ing  power — a  power  over  the  human  heart  which  no 
word  of  man,  no  mere  utterance  of  human  wisdom, 
however  exalted,  ever  had  or  ever  can  have. 

But  although  the  Word,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
is  spiritual  in  its  nature,  given  for  man’s  spiritual  edi¬ 
fication — although  it  contains  a  spiritual  sense  through¬ 
out,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  or  intimat¬ 
ing  that  none  but  those  who  accept  this  doctrine,  and 
who  understand  the  science  of  correspondences,  can 
receive  any  spiritual  instruction  from  the  Word. 
Very  far  am  I  from  saying  or  believing  this.  Swe¬ 
denborg  teaches  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary, 
he  teaches  that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  many  parts 
of  the  Word — and  these  the  mos^t  essential  parts — is 
sufficiently  obvious  to  all  minds.  The  cloud  of  the 
letter  in  many  places  is  so  thin,  that  the  light  from 
within  shines  through.  All  have  an  instinctive  per¬ 
ception  of  the  correspondence  and  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cation  of  many  things.  Consequently  all  have  a 
perception  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  many  portions 
of  the  Divine  Word.  For  example,  when  our  Saviour 
declares,  “I  am  the  light  of  the  World,”  Christians 
generally  think  not  of  natural  light,  but  of  that  to 
which  the  natural  corresponds — the  light  of  divine 
truth.  When  He  says:  “I  am  that  bread  of  life,” 
most  Christians  perceive  that  He  is  speaking  of  spir¬ 
itual  bread  and  spiritual  life.  When  He  says:  “He 
that  eateth  me.  even  he  shall  live  by  me,”  few  under- 
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stand  Him  to  speak  of  natural  eating  or  natural  liv¬ 
ing;  but  nearly  eveiy  one  thinks  of  the  spiritual 
things  to  Avhich  such  natural  acts  correspond.  When 
He  says:  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and 
drink,”  Avhat  Christian  thinks  of  natural  thirst,  or 
natural  didnk,  or  any  coming  through  natural  space? 
When  He  says:  “Except  a  man  be  born  again,  lie 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,”  do  not  all  Chiustians 
perceive  that  He  refers  to  a  spiritual  birtli,  a  spirit¬ 
ual  kingdom,  and  spiritual  seeing?  Yes — and  that 
He  means  by  man,  not  the  material  and  perishable, 
but  the  spiritual  and  immortal  part— the  soul  or  spirit, 
Avhich  is  the  real  man?  And  Avhen,  as  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  the  Holy  City  Nerv  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as 
coining  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  probably  feiv 
Christians  think  of  the  descent  through  actual  space 
of  any  such  city  as  is  there  described  in  the  literal 
sense.  All  perceive  that  something  spiritual  and 
heavenly  is  here  referred  to,  though  they  may  not  see 
precisely  what  it  is.  And  so  Ave  say,  that  all  have 
some  perception  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  God’s  Word. 
And  the  measure  of  that  perception  Avith  each  one 
must  ever  depend  on  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  the 
innocence  of  his  life. 

Noav  we  should  expect  that  the  logical  consequence 
of  Swedenborg’s  doctrine  concerning  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture,  would  be  apparent  throughout  his  whole  system 
of  theology.  Ascribing  to  all  parts  of  the  Word  a 
spiritual  sense,  Ave  should  expect  that  Christianity,  as 
expounded  by  him,  Avould  be  eminently  spiritual.  We 
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should  expect  from  him  more  elevated  and  spiritual 
views  of  the  various  subjects  he  handles  than  we  usu¬ 
ally  get  from  other  writers.  We  should  expect  that, 
under  his  treatment,  the  naturalism  of  the  old  the¬ 
ologies,  sustained  by  a  too  literal  exposition  of  the 
Word,  would  disappear;  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  expounded  by  him,  Avould  be  pre¬ 
sented  under  a  new  and  modified  form — would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  new  and  spiritual  doctrines.  And  in  these 
expectations  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  his  spiritual  exegesis, 
are  made  to  undergo  a  marvelous  change.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  transfigured  before  us.  They  seem  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  cast  off  the  grave-clothes  of  naturalism, 
and  array  themselves  in  robes  of  spiritual  light  and 
beauty.  They  are  doctrines  which  the  spiritual  mind 
delights  in,  however  hard  they  may  be  for  the  carnal 
mind  to  accept.  They  are  neiv  doctrines,  even  as  the 
Word  itself,  when  its  spiritual  treasures  are  unfolded, 
is  to  us  a  new  Word;  or  as  the  regenerate  man  is  a 
new  man,  and  the  spiritual  life  he  lives,  a  new  life. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  doctrines,  that  comprehensive 
saying,  “Behold  I  make  all  things  new,”  is  now  ful¬ 
filled. 

Briefly  to  illustrate. — From  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word,  the  Divine  Trinity  appears  to  be  a  trinity  of 
persons.  And  Christians  hitherto  have  so  believed 
and  taught.  But  as  we  ascend  above  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  the  three  persons  disappear,  and  only  one 
Divine  Person  remains,  in  whom  nevertheless  is  a 
3* 
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trinity  of  essentials,  signified  by  Fatlier,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit; — a  trinity  whose  image  may  be  seen  in 
every  regenerate  man,  and  rvliicb  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  heat,  light,  and  their  proceeding  operation  with 
the  natural  sun.  AV e  see  that  by  the  Father  is  de¬ 
noted  the  essential  Divine,  which,  in  itself,  is  incom¬ 
prehensible;  that  by  the  Son,  is  denoted  the  Divine 
Human,  which  is  the  medium  whereby  the  essential 
Divine  is  brought  down  and  accommodated  to  man  in 
his  lowest  state ;  and  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  de¬ 
noted  the  Divine  Proceeding,  or  the  operation  of  the 
Lord’s  love  and  wisdom  in  man’s  spiritual  renewal. 
AA"e  see  also  that  the  whole  of  this  trinity  is  in  one 
Person — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — as  soul,  body,  and 
their  joint  operation,  are  in  one  man.  And  this 
agrees  with  the  Apostle’s  declaration,  that  in  Him 
dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.” 

Again;  from  the  literal  sense,  the  great  Atonement 
appears  to  be  a  natural,  forensic,  ah  extra  affair— He 
sufferings  of  the  innocent  to  appease  the  Divine 
wrath,  and  so  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
Hence  it  has  been  called  a  vicarious  atonement.  But 
as  we  rise  above  this  sensuous  appearance  of  truth  in 
the  letter,  to  the  spirit  of  the  AAmrd,  this  natural  idea 
fades  away,  and  a  spiritual  idea  takes  its  place;  that 
is,  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  union— an  internal  at-one- 
ment  with  the  Lord— an  agreement  of  our  will  with 
the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father.  And  this  spiritual 
union  or  at-one-ment  is  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  sense,  to  be  eftected  through  the  power  of  the 
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Divine  Humanity,  or  of  that  living  and  perfect  union 
of  the  Divine  with  the  Human  in  the  person  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

Again;  it  appears  from  the  literal  sense,  that  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord  was  to  be  outward,  per¬ 
sonal,  upon  the  natural  clouds,  and  manifest  to  the 
natural  eyes  of  men.  And  this,  too,  has  been  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Christian  church.  But  as  we 
rise  out  of  the  letter  into  the  spirit,  this  sensuous  view 
fades  away,  and  we  perceive  that  the  predicted  Second 
Coming  is  not  a  coming  to  the  outward  but  to  the  in¬ 
ward  sense.  We  perceive  that  it  is  an  internal  and 
spiritual  coming;  a  revelation  or  manifestation  to 
human  minds  of  the  inner  glories  of  the  Word;  a 
coming,  through  the  accumulated  clouds  of  naturalism, 
to  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  men,  of  the  spirit 
and  life,  the  wisdom  and  love,  of  Him  whose  “name 
is  called  the  Word  of  God.”  And  this  inward  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  is,  indeed,  to  every  soul  that  experi¬ 
ences  it,  “with  power  and  great  glory.” 

So  in  respect  to  the  Last  Judgment.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  view  of  this  subject  has  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  letter.  But  as  we  are  borne, 
by  Swedenborg’s  spiritual  exegesis,  above  the  clouds 
of  the  letter,  the  sound  of  the  archangel’s  trumpet 
dies  away  upon  the  outward  ear,  and  the  still  small 
voice  of  God’s  truth  alone  is  heard  within ;  and  in  the 
place  of  falling  orbs,  rocking  continents,  and  ruined 
worlds,  we  behold  only  the  upheaval,  eclipse,  and  ut¬ 
ter  dispersion  of  those  vain  imaginings  of  men,  which 
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never  hail  any  soliil  foundation,  and  were  never  des¬ 
tined  to  endure.  We  see  that  the  judgment  referred 
to  is  internal  and  spiritual;  that  it  is  a  judgment  to 
be  executed  upon  the  souls  or  spirits  of  men  by  means 
of  the  searching  power  of  spiritual  truth  from  on 
high. 

So,  likewise,  of  the  Resurrection.  From  the  sense 
of  the  letter  it  appears  as  though  the  body — that 
which  dies — were  to  be  resuscitated.  And  this,  too, 
has  Ijeen  the  general  belief  of  Christians.  But  as  we 
rise  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  this  carnal  view  is 
exchanged  for  one  more  elevated  and  spiritual.  We 
see,  by  the  light  of  the  spiritual  sense,  that  not  the 
body  but  the  spirit  is  the  man ;  and  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  the  separation  or  rising  of  the  real 
man  from  the  incumbrance  of  gross  matter,  and  his 
entrance  into  the  freer  and  more  congenial  realm  of 
— into  a  world  where  all  things  are  spiritual. 

So,  too,  of  the  doctrines  concerning  Heaven  and 
Hell.  The  literal  sense  of  the  Word  represents  them 
both  as  natural  localities — as  having  an  outward  ob¬ 
jective  existence  in  the  realms  of  space.  But  as  we 
get  within  or  above  the  letter,  space  vanishes;  and  we 
perceive  that  Heaven  and  Hell  are  not  ivithout  but 
within  men — in  the  soul.  We  perceive  that  they  are 
not  natural  localities,  but  spiritual  conditions— not 
places,  but  states  of  life;  for  places  correspond  to 
states.  We  perceive  that  Heaven  is  a  state  of  su¬ 
preme  love  to  the  Lord,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  other 
good  loves  in  man,  with  their  ineffable  delights ;  and 
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that  Hell  is  a  state  of  supreme  self-love,  which  is  the 
source  and  father  of  all  other  evil  loves  in  man,  with 
their  tormenting  fires.  Neither  Heaven  nor  Hell, 
therefore,  according  to  the  spiritual  sense,  can  be  said 
to  be  here  or  there;  for  they  are  everywhere,  where 
human  spirits  are  in  a  heavenly  or  hellish  state; — 
everywhere,  where  the  life’s  ruling  love  is  angelic  or 
devilish. 

And  so  with  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  naturalism  with  ivhich  they  have  all 
been  imbued  from  a  too  literal  intei’pretation  of  the 
Scripture,  is  dissipated  before  the  light  of  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  spiritual  unfoldings;  and  these  doctrines  ap¬ 
pear  as  altogether  new.  They  are  the  old  doctrines 
transfigured — unfolded  and  exhibited  in  a  new  light, 
or  from  a  higher  spiritual  stand-point ;  and  they  are 
calculated,  therefore,  to  raise  Christians  into  higher 
and  more  spiritual  states.  And,  central  among  all 
the  other  doctrines  as  the  sun  is  central  in  our  plan¬ 
etary  system,  stands  the  new  doctrine  concerning  the 
Lord — the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Humanity — the 
union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind — '“God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself.”  This  doctrine  is  all-pervasive 
in  the  New  Theology.  It  breathes  through  all  the 
other  doctrines;  harmonizes  them  all;  irradiates  them 
all;  vitalizes  them  all.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
unfold  and  elucidate  this  subject,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  and  of  hu¬ 
man  redemption  and  regeneration.  I  will  only  say. 
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that  according  to  Swedenborg,  Christianity  is  nothing 
without  Christ  himself ;  that  He  is  its  central  lumin¬ 
ary,  its  living  force,  its  omnipresent  and  quichening 
power ;  that  its  doctrines  were  empty  and  dead  unless 
filled  and  vitalized  by  his  loving  spirit;  that  repen¬ 
tance,  reformation,  and  regeneration  were  utterly  im¬ 
possible  without  Him ;  that  it  is  His  spirit,  His  life, 
His  power  alone,  that  can  drive  back  the  foul  malig¬ 
nity  of  the  hells,  and  redeem  humanity  from  their 
terrible  infestations;  that  He  is  the  only,  the  ever- 
living  and  ever-present  Redeemer  and  Saviour — •‘Im¬ 
manuel,  God  with  us.” 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Siveden- 
borg’s  theological  system,  is  his  beautiful  Pneuma- 
tology.  Outside  of  his  writings,  I  know  of  nothing 
that  really  deserves  the  name  of  Pneumatology.  To 
most  Christians  the  spiritual  world  is  vague,  unsubstan¬ 
tial,  shadowy.  They  admit  its  existence;  but  beyond 
that,  they  have  no  doctrine  whatever  concerning  it. 
They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but  what 
the  soul  is,  and  whether  it  exists  in  the  human  form  or 
in  any  form  after  it  leaves  the  body — whether  it  be 
subject  to  laws  and  conditions,  and  if  so,  what — • 
whether  it  is  capable  of  thinking,  remembering,  loving 
and  enjoying — whether  it  grows  old  or  young,  or  re¬ 
mains  forever  stationary — whether  it  has  an  objective 
Avorld  of  its  own  homogeneous  with  itself — what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  what  the  den¬ 
izens  of  each  delight  in — what  are  the  employments  of 
spirits,  if  they  have  any,  and  what  their  bond  of  union 
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ivitli  each  other  and  with  men  on  earth — these,  and  a 
hundred  similar  questions,  find  no  satisfactory  answer 
in  the  old  theologies.  But  Swedenborg  answers  them 
in  the  most  explicit  terms.  He  comes  and  rends  the 
veil  that  hides  the  grand  realities  of  the  spirit-world. 
He  brings  that  world  near  to  us;  unfolds  for  us  its 
laws ;  exhibits  its  phenomena ;  shows  us  its  inhabitants ; 
reveals  their  social  arrangements  and  the  law  that  de¬ 
termines  them;  gives  definiteness  to  what  before  was 
dim  and  shadowy;  makes  it  a  real  and  substantial 
world — more  real  even  than  the  world  in  which  we 
now  live.  With  him,  the  soul  is  the  real  man ;  the 
body,  that  is  laid  off  at  death,  only  his  outermost  gar¬ 
ment.  The  material  world  is  shadow;  the  sjii/v’t-world 
is  substance. 

And  his  Pneumatology  is  as  rational  as  it  is  clear 
and  definite.  It  builds  itself  impregnably  upon  the 
constitution  and  known  laws  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  also  in  harmony  with  numerous  phenomena  re¬ 
corded  in  Scripture,  which  at  the  same  time  it  easily 
and  clearly  explains.  Admit  only  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  it  cannot  exist  as  a  human  soul 
except  in  the  human  form,  and  admit  also  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  doctrine  of  a  heaven  of  angels  and  a  hell  of 
devils,  and  Swedenborg’s  grand  system  of  Pneuma¬ 
tology  in  all  its  details,  results  as  a  logical  necessity. 
You  cannot  avoid  even  the  snow  and  ice  (not  material, 
of  course)  in  the  region  of  those  boreal  spirits  that  he 
speaks  of,  who  were  principled  in  the  doctrine  of  jus¬ 
tification  and  salvation  by  faith  alone; — certainly  you 
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cannot,  unless  you  deny  that  there  is  truth  in  the 
lines  of  the  poet, 

“It  is  the  soul’s  prerogative,  its  fate, 

To  shape  the  outward  to  its  own  estate  ; 

If  right  itself,  then  all  around  is  well, 

If  wrong,  it  makes  of  all  rvitliout  a  hell. 

So  multiplies  the  soul  its  joy  or  pain, 

Gives  out  itself,  itself  takes  back  again.” 

According  to  Swedenborg,  this  is  literally  true  in  the 
other  world.  There,  every  soul  makes  its  oivn  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  makes  them  in  perfect  correspondence 
with  itself.  It  makes  them  lovely  or  loathesome, 
beautiful  or  deformed,  according  as  moral  beauty  or 
moral  deformity  dwells  within.  This  is  the  everlast- 
inof  law.  And  can  we  conceive  of  any  law  more  rea- 
sonable  ? 

And  so  with  all  his  disclosures  concerning  the  spir¬ 
itual  world.  They  are  in  complete  agreement  ivith 
reason,  experience,  observation,  and  the  known  laws 
of  our  inner  life,  as  well  as  with  the  teachings  of  Holy 
Scripture. — And  it  is  worthy  of  being  remarked  here, 
that,  although  he  enjoyed  (if  we  take  his  word  for  it) 
open  intercourse  with  spirits  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
his  writings  furnish  the  most  salutary  restraint  to  the 
practice,  and  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  evils 
and  dangers,  of  that  modern  necromancy  nn'scalled 
spiritualism,  of  any  writings  that  have  ever  fallen 
under  my  notice.  He  shows  us  the  unlawfulness  of 
seeking  open  intercourse  with  spirits,  and  clearly 
points  out  the  reasons  why  such  intercourse  is  so 
danererous  to  the  soul’s  best  welfare. 
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I  have  said  that  Swedenborg  teaches  a  spiritual 
Christianity.  I  may  add,  that  he  also  teaches  a  ra¬ 
tional  Christianity.  lie  never  encourages  a  blind  be¬ 
lief.  He  never  asks  our  assent  to  an  unreasonable 
doctrine.  He  holds  rigidly  to  the  faithful  exercise 
of  our  understanding  in  matters  of  faith.  He  never 
exalts  reason  above  Revelation ;  yet  he  would  have  us 
regard  our  reason  as  one  of  God’s  noblest  gifts,  and 
exercise  it  reverently  in  determining  the  true  nature 
and  meaning  of  Revelation.  He  addresses  us  as  ra¬ 
tional  beings,  never  requiring  us  to  surrender  our 
understanding  to  his  dicta,  and  never  threatening  us 
with  pains  and  penalties  if  we  do  not  accept  his  teach¬ 
ings.  He  is  positive,  indeed — no  man  could  be  more 
so.  He  says,  in  substance,  “I  have  seen;  I  have 
heard;  I  know.  But  examine  for  yourself  what  I 
say.  Test  it  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  reason, 
and  history,  and  experience,  and  the  accepted  laws  of 
the  soul,  and  all  known  truth.  Then,  if  you  do  not 
see  it  for  yourself  to  be  true — if  it  approve  not  itself 
to  your  rational  intuitions,  reject  it — or  at  any  rate 
do  not  accept  it.  This  is  your  indefeasible  right — 
your  manifest 
Word,  which  are  the  truths  of  heaven  and  the  church, 
should  be  rationally  received;  that  is,  received  with 
the  understanding;  and  that  a  blind  faith,  or  faith  in 
the  mere  dictum  of  another,  “is  not  faith,  but  only  a 
persuasion.”  “Who  can  acknowledge  truth,”  he  says, 
“and  retain  it,  unless  he  sees  it?  What  is  truth  not 
seen,  but  a  voice  not  understood?”  He  tells  us  that 
4 


duty.”  He  insists  that  the  truths  of  the 
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even  liefivoii,  no  oug  bolieves  uny  trutli  unless  lie 
sees  it.”  “  Whevelore,  1111611  it  is  said  to  any  angel 
that  this  or  that  is  to  be  believed,  although  it  is  not 
understood,  the  angel  replies,  Do  you  suppose  me  to 
be  insane,  or  that  you  yourself  are  a  god  whom  I  am 
bound  to  believe?  If  1  do  not  see,  it  may  be  some¬ 
thing  false  from  hell.” 

So  strongly  does  this  man  jirotest  against  a  blind 
or  unintelligent  belief!  So  warmly  does  he  encour¬ 
age  the  exercise  of  reason  and  understanding  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religious  faith!  So  profoundly  does  he  respect 
and  so  earnestly  vindicate  the  great  Protestant  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  right  of  private  judgment!  And  this  right 
he  would  have  us  all  boldly  assert  when  we  approach 
his  writings. 

Swedenborg’s  teachings  are  also  distinguished  in  an 
eminent  degree  for  their  searching  power,  and  their 
beautiful  charity  and  catholicity.  It  is  these  charac¬ 
teristics  which  especially  betray  their  heavenly  origin. 
They  search  the  deep  places  of  the  unregenerate 
heart  as  with  a  thousand  candles  of  the  Lord.  They 
lay  open  its  most  concealed  and  intricate  windings. 
They  reveal  its  most  secret  and  subtle  workings. 
They  bring  to  light  its  inmost  motives.  They  reveal, 
too,  with  wonderful  clearness  the  way  of  salvation  ■ 
the  nature  and  manner  of  regeneration.  And  much 
as  they  have  to  say  of  faith  and  doctrine,  and  positive 
and  sharply  defined  as  their  doctrinal  teachings  are, 
they  everywhere  exalt  charity  above  faith,  life  above 
doctrine.  While  Swedenborg  never  undervalues  the 
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importance  of  true  doctrine,  nor  encourages  his  readers 
to  set  a  light  estimate  upon  spiritual  truth,  he  never 
allows  us  to  rest  satisfied  Avith  doctrine  alone,  be  it 
ever  so  true  and  beautiful.  With  him,  heresies  of  the 
head  are  far  less  dangerous,  less  damnable,  than 
heresies  of  the  heart.  “Heresies  themselves,”  he 
saj^s,  i.  e.,  heresies  of  the  head,  “do  not  occasion 
man’s  condemnation,  but  an  evil  life.”  He  teaches 
that  regeneration  and  consequent  salvation  are  attain¬ 
able  in  any  church,  and  under  any  creed  which  is 
honestly  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Word  of  the 
Lord.  He  lays  down  only  three  doctrines  as  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  Christian  felloAvship.  These  are: 
the  divdnity  of  the  Lord;  the  divinity  of  the  Word; 
and  the  necessity  of  living  according  to  the  command¬ 
ments.  Life — charity — a  state  of  disinterested  neigh¬ 
borly  love — a  meek,  humble,  trustful,  Christ-like  spirit 
— this,  he  assures  us,  is  the  end  of  all  doctrine.  And 
this  life — this  Christian  spirit — he  says,  may  coexist 
with  many  doctrinal  errors.  And  all  Avho  have  this 
spirit — however  they  may  differ  in  their  doctrinal  be¬ 
liefs  outside  the  limits  just  stated — belong  to  the 
family  and  household  of  Christ.  They  are  really 
children  of  the  kingdom,  and  should  acknowledge, 
and  be  acknoAvledged  by,  each  other  as  brethren. 
Even  the  angels  themselves,  he  tells  us,  do  not  all 
agree  perfectly  in  their  beliefs,  or  views  of  truth. 
Yet  they  are  all  united  in  spirit.  They  are  all  held 
together  by  the  strong  bonds  of  charity.  They  are 
all  one  in  Christ;  for  His  spirit  breathes  through  and 
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animates  them  all.  And  so  he  says:  “If  charity 
■were  in  the  first  place,  and  faith  in  the  second,  the 
church  would  have  another  face;  for  then  none  would 
be  called  Christians  but  they  who  lived  the  life  of 
charity.”  “In  this  case,  too,  every  one  would  say  of 
another,  in  whatsoever  doctrine,  or  in  whatsoever  exter¬ 
nal  worship  he  was  principled.  This  is  my  brother:  I  see 
that  he  worships  the  Lord,  and  that  he  is  a  good  man. 

But  charity,  as  he  explains  it,  is  not  a  mere  exter¬ 
nal  act.  It  has  to  do  Avith  our  iiiAvard  feelings  and 
motives.  It  consists  in  the  faithful  performance  of  all 
our  duties  from  a  principle  of  religion.  It  is  doing 
the  truth  from  love  tOAvard  the  Lord  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor.  This  he  regards  as  the  highest  Avorship.  “By 
merely  believing  and  by  merely  loving,’  he  says,  “  the 
■  Lord  is  not  Avorshiped;  but  by  living  according  to  His 
precepts.”  “The  real  AA'orship  of  the  Lord  consists 
in  performing  uses;  and  uses  consist,  during  mans 
life  in  the  Avorld,  in  every  one’s  discharging  aright 
his  function  in  his  respective  station;  thus  in  serv¬ 
ing  his  country,  society,  and  his  neighbor,  from  the 
heart,  and  in  acting  with  sincerity  in  all  his  associa¬ 
tions,  and  in  performing  duties  prudently  according 
to  the  quality  of  erery  one.  These  uses  are  princi¬ 
pally  the  exercises  of  charity,  and  those  Avhereby  the 
Lord  is  principally  Avorshiped.  Frequenting  the  tem¬ 
ple,  hearing  sermons,  and  saying  prayers,  are  also 
necessary  things ;  but  without  the  aboAm  uses  they 
avail  nothing,  for  they  are  not  of  the  life,  but  teach 
what  the  quality  of  the  life  should  be.  .  .  .  Uses 
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are  the  things  according  to  which  happiness  is  given 
in  heaven  by  the  Lord;  and  the  things  by  which  the 
Lord  is  principally  worshiped.” 

Nor  does  Swedenborg  condemn,  or  teach  that  the 
Lord  condemns,  even  those  who  are  without  the  pale 
of  Christendom,  and  have  not  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  God  has  graciously  pro¬ 
vided  a  medium  of  salvation  for  every  people  upon 
earth;  that  there  is  a  heaven  for  Mahometans  and 
Pagans,  though  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Christian  heaven;  and  that  all  in  heathen  lands  are 
saved,  who  are  careful  to  follow  the  light  that  is 
vouchsafed  them, — and  saved,  too,  just  in  the  degree 
that  they  are  faithful. 

Such  is  the  large  and  benignant  spirit  of  these  wri¬ 
tings  throughout.  Such  the  beautiful  and  heaven-born 
charity  which  they  everywhere  breathe.  While  no 
writer  on  Theology  was  ever  more  afhrmative  than 
Swedenborg,  or  more  positive  in  his  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments,  none  was  ever  more  tolerant,  more  catholic, 
more  universal,  more  liberal  than  he  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  much  abused  word. 

These  writings,  as  I  have  said,  claim  to  be  a  new 
revelation,  designed  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  New 
Christian  Church.  Swedenborg  himself  frequently 
refers  to  this  New  Church,  whose  doctrines  he  claims 
to  have  been  the  chosen  instrument  in  unfolding.  But 
what  does  he  mean  by  a  New  Church?  Does  he  mean 
a  new  visible  Institution — a  new  and  separate  church- 
organization  based  upon  his  expositions  of  Scripture, 
4* 
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ivith  neAv  ordinances,  a  new  priesthood,  and  a  new 
ritnal?  Or  does  he  mean  a  new  internal  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  existing  churches  ?  There  is  reason,  I  think, 
for  bplie^dng  that  by  the  New  Church,  he  means  new 
and  higher  views  of  Christian  truth,  together  with  a 
new  spirit  and  a  new  life  in  tlie  old  organizations. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  frequent  conversations  ivith  him,  tells 
us,  that  he  believed  “that  the  New  Jerusalem  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Apocalypse  denotes  a  new  and  purer  state 
of  the  Christian  church  than  has  hitherto  existed.”* 
Besides,  in  all  orderly  divine  processes,  the  old  re¬ 
mains  as  the  matrix  of  the  new,  shaping  and  shielding 
it,  and  long  time  nursing  it  into  life  and  strength. 
The  new  man — made  such  by  regeneration — is  formed 
by  the  gradual  implantation  of  new  thoughts  and  new 
affections  in  the  old  man.  As  to  form  or  person,  in¬ 
deed,  he  is  the  self-same  individual  as  before.  But^ 
internally  he  is  a  new  creation  ’,  he  is  animated  by 
a  new  spirit;  he  acts  from  new  motives;  he  cherishes 
neiv  dispositions  and  feelings ;  he  lives  a  new  life.  He 
is,  in  a  most  vital  sense,  a  new  man.  So,  too,  it  is 
the  self-same  earth,  which,  on  the  return  of  each  new 
spring-time,  receives  into  her  bosom  new  accessions 
of  warmth,  and  so  becomes  a  new  earth,  clothed  afresh 
with  verdure  and  beauty.  Then,  Avhat  seems  to  be 
the  great  need  of  the  times?  Or,  what  was  the  need 
a  hundred  years  asjo?  Not  a  New  Church  in  the 
sense  of  a  new  I'isible  institution  a  neiv  establish- 

•»-  Sep  Hobart's  Life  of  Swedenborg— edition,  1862,  page  61. 
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ment — but  new  light  and  life  in  the  institutions  then 
and  now  existing;  not  a  new  external  form,  but  a  new 
internal  quality;  not  a  new  ecclesiasticism,  but  a  ren¬ 
ovated  state  of  the  old.*  And  this  is,  evidently, 
what  Swedenborg  meant  by  the  New  Church.  For, 
writing  a  hundred  years  ago  concerning  the  effects 
which  would  result  from  the  judgment  that  he  had 
just  witnessed  in  the  world  of  sjjirits,  and  the  new 
truths  which  he  was  made  the  instrument  in  unfold¬ 
ing,  he  says: 

“But  as  for  the  state  of  the  church,  this  it  is  vFich 
will  he  dissimilar  hereafter;  it  will  be  similar  indeed 
in  the  outward  form,  but  dissimilar  in  the  inward.  To 
outward  appearance  divided  churches  will  exist  as 
heretofore,  their  doctrines  'will  he  taught  as  hereto¬ 
fore;  but  henceforth  the  man  of  the  church  will  be  in 
a  more  free  state  of  thinking  on  matters  of  faith,  that 
is,  on  spiritual  things  which  relate  to  heaven,  because 
spiritual  liberty  has  been  restored  to  him.”  (L.  J.  73.) 

Yes:  outwardly  —  as  a  visible  institution  —  the 
church  was  to  remain  similar  to  what  it  had  been, 

*  It  were  to  be  expected,  however,  that  such  a  new  revelation  of  spir¬ 
itual  truth  as  that  made  through  Swedenborg,  would  produce  a  new 
ecclesiastical  organization.  It  is  natural  that  the  receivers  of  the  new 
doctrines  should  desire  to  unite  together  for  purposes  of  worship  and 
instruction  according  to  them.  It  is  right  and  proper  to  do  so — and  no 
doubt  useful  as  well  as  agreeable.  In  yielding  to  such  desire,  they  but 
yield  to  the  great  law  of  affinity  which  determines  all  associations  even 
in  heaven.  But  they  should  sedulously  guard  against  the  idea  that  they 
are  better,  or  more  truly  of  the  Xew  Church,  than  others,  because  they 
are  organized  together  under  that  name.  Otherwise  their  separate  or¬ 
ganization  will  prove  a  snare. 
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divided  into  different  sects,  teaching  different  doc¬ 
trines.  But  inwardly  it  was  to  be  different,  because 
of  the  greater  spiritual  light  and  liberty  that  would 
be  enjoyed  by  all.  The  newness  was  not  to  be  in  the 
external  form,  but  in  the  internal  condition. 

And  divided  churches  do  still  exist,  the  same  to 
outward  appearance  as  they  were  in  Swedenborg’s 
day.  But  these  churches  are  not  the  same  internally. 
Christians  think  very  differently  now  from  what  they 
did  then,  on  nearly  all  theological  and  ethical  ques¬ 
tions.  Few  now-a-days  expect  to  be  saved  by  faith 
alone.  All  are  coming  to  think  more  and  more  of  the 
necessity  of  right  living.  Few  now  believe,  and  still 
fewer  preach,  the  old  doctrine  of  infant  damnation. 
Few  believe  the  old  and  once  popular  doctrine  of  a 
literal  fire-and-brimstone  hell.  Few  believe  in  im¬ 
puted  righteousness.  Few  believe  the  old  doctrine 
of  unconditional  election  and  reprobation.  And  some 
wdio  claim  to  be  orthodox,  are  beginning  to  doubt 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  material  body.*  Yet 
these  thincTS  all  stand  written  in  the  creeds  substan- 

O 

tially  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  changes  which  have  been 
going  on,  are  nearly  all  in  one  direction.  Each  mod¬ 
ification  of  religious  thought  brings  the  different  sects 
uniformly  nearer  to  each  other  and  to  the  teachings 
of  Swedenborg. 

»See  “Eschatology;  or  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection.”  By  Samuel  Lee  :  pages 
171,  184,  190. 
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Then,  what  a  different  spirit  animates  the  churches 
now  from  that  which  ruled  them  a  century  ago  I  Xot 
vet  is  it  all  of  heaven,  I  know :  but  it  is  more  gentle, 
tender,  loving  and  Christ-like  than  it  was.  It  is  less 
ascetic,  and  more  philanthropic.  It  leads  Christians 
into  dark  allevs  and  lowlv  hovels,  there  to  minister  to 
the  children  of  want  and  sorrow — there  to  breathe 
words  of  friendly  counsel  and  encouragement.  It 
prompts  them  to  build  asylums,  to  organize  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions,  to  establish  Infirmaries, 
Dispensaries,  Hospitals,  and  Houses  of  reformation, 
and  to  provide  Homes  for  indigent  childi’en  and  for 
the  unfortunate  and  friendless  of  every  age  and  class. 
Along  with  a  freer,  broader,  and  more  tolerant  spirit, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  in  all  the  churches  that 
religion  is  an  intensely  practical  thing;  that  it  has  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  our  common  every-day  life;  that 
it  is  not  something  to  be  worn  on  Sundavs  or  other 
solemn  occasions,  but  a  spirit  to  be  carried  into  the 
family,  the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  counting-house — 
into  the  marts  of  commerce,  the  halls  of  legislation, 
and  the  courts  of  kings,  and  to  guide  and  govern  men 
in  all  their  political,  commercial,  industrial,  and  social 
relations.  And  were  I  to  indicate  any  single  idea 
which  was  pre-eminently  to  distinguish  that  church 
whereof  Swedenborg  was  the  divinely  appointed  her¬ 
ald — any  idea  that  stands  o"ut  in  bold  relief,  and 
towers  conspicuously  above  all  others  in  his  writings, 
I  should  say  it  was  the  idea  of  religion  as  a  personal 
and  practical  thing — of  religion  embodying  itself  in 
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useful  deeds — of  religion  carried  into  all  our  liuman 
acts  and  relations,  purifying  them  all,  sanctifying 
them  all,  ennobling  them  all.  And  this  idea  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  common  life,  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  Neiy  Theology,  is  the  very  idea,  -which,  of  all 
others,  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  for  the  last 
hundred  years  in  nearly  all  our  churches — especially 
Protestant  churches.  However  similar,  then,  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  in  outward  appearance,  the  churches  of  to¬ 
day  may  he  to  those  of  a  hundretl  years  ago,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  they  are  very  difterent  inwardly. 
And  every  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
different. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Xew  Jerusalem  is  to  he  seen  de¬ 
scending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory 
of  God.  It  is  thus  that  the  Lord  desus  Himself  is  to 
he  seen  coming  anew  to  the  churches  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  His  now  unsealed  A  ord.  In  this  way  we 
may  behold  Him  piercing  the  clouds  of  naturalism, 
and  gladdening  the  hearts  of  his  humble  followers 
with  a  new  manifestation  of  Himself; — coming,  agree¬ 
able  to  His  own  prediction,  “with  power  and  great 
glory.”  It  is  thus  that  a  Xew  Church  may  be  seen 
forming,  not  as  a  neiv  visible  institution — not  merely 
or  chiefly  outside,  and  apart  from  the  old  organiza¬ 
tions — but  inside  of  all  the  sects.  The  King’s  own 
daughter  all  glorious  within,  full  of  all  gentle  chari¬ 
ties,  “beautiful  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband!” 
A  church  not  antagonistic  to  e.xisting  organizations, 
but  fondly  cherishing  whatsoever  is  good  and  true  in 
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them  all,  and  striving,  with  much  patience,  and  for¬ 
bearance,  and  gentleness,  and  long-sufifering,  to  over¬ 
come  all  that  is  evil  and  false. 

And  foremost  among  the  instrumentalities  now  at 
w'ork  in  the  formation  of  this  New  Church  (always, 
of  course,  excepting  the  Sacred  Scripture)  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  teachings  of  the  heaven-illumined  Swe¬ 
denborg.  These  contain  the  truths,  unfold  the  doc¬ 
trines,  and  exhibit  the  spirit  of  this  Church — the  very 
truths,  doctrines,  and  spirit  of  heaven.  Slowly,  yet 
through  ten  thousand  avenues,  these  teachings  are 
gliding  into  the  popular  heart  of  Christendom.  Noise¬ 
lessly  and  unseen  are  they  working,  like  the  mighty 
but  subtle  and  invisible  forces  of  nature.  They  are 
gilding  with  their  light  and  ennobling  with  their  spirit 
the  best  thought  and  literature  of  our  times.  By  little 
and  little  they  are  flowing  into  the  old  theologies — 
changing  their  tone  and  temper — letting  out  the  dark¬ 
ness — modifying,  transforming,  re-constructing — and 
gradually  imbuing  them  with  a  more  benign  and 
heavenly  spirit.  They  are  dissipating  the  naturalism 
that  has  so  obscured  and  defiled  Christianity,  and  in¬ 
troducing  more  just  and  elevated  views  of  the  Lord, 
the  Scripture,  and  the  Spiritual  'World — more  spiritual 
and  rational  views  of  Kedemption,  Regeneration,  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  Second  Coming.  They  are 
softening  the  asperities  of  all  the  sects,  and  bringing 
them  into  more  fraternal  relations — revealing  a  surer 
and  stronger  bond  of  union  than  mere  faith — showing 
how  Christians  may  dwell  together  like  brethren  in 
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unity,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  diversity  in 
their  doctrinal  beliefs.  They  are  read  more  or  less 
by  teaching  ministers  of  every  denomination — often 
timidly — sometimes  covertly,  as  Nicodemus  came  to 
Jesus — by  night.  Whatever  is  most  rational,  most 
elevating,  most  searching  and  transforming  in  the 
pulpit  of  to-day,  will  l)e  found,  on  close  examination, 
to  be  most  in  harmony  with  these  heavenly  teachings. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  all  comes  into  the  pulpit  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Swedenborg.  But  I  do  say  that 
his  writings  contain  it  all  in  clearest  light  and  amplest 
measure.  And  the  preachers  who  are  most  esteemed 
and  heeded — they  whose  word  rings  out  the  clearest, 
reaches  farthest,  and  makes  itself  felt  deepest  and 
longest — your  Robertsons,  and  Channings,  and  Bush- 
nells,  and  Beechers — are  the  very  men  whose  utter¬ 
ances  are  most  imbued  with  the  doctrines  and  spirit 
of  the  New  .Jerusalem. 

So  may  this  blessed  work  go  on.  So  may  these 
heavenly  teachings  continue  to  be  read  and  pondered 
more  and  more.  So  may  the  precious  seed  continue 
to  be  sown  broadcast  among  the  people.  So  may  all 
the  churches  experience  more  and  more  this  second 
advent  of  our  Lord  in  their  midst — a  coming  in  the 
spirit  ami  power  of  Ilis  Word.  So  may  we  all  cher¬ 
ish  the  hope  that  man’s  lost  Eden  will  one  day  be  re¬ 
stored — that  the  face  of  the  moral  world  will  be 
changed  and  beautified,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  be  made  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 
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